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THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE THEORY OF 
POPULATION. 

In his recently published Distribution of Wealth, Profes- 
sor Carver says, in the course of summing up the subject 
of standard of living (pp. 176-177) : — 

"Thus it will appear that a high standard of living when 
referred to the question of population may mean one of 
two things. It may mean that the general scope of the 
people's wants has been widened and deepened or the 
domestic affections have been weakened, or both." 

Then in a foot-note we read: — 

"For want of a better term we are compelled to use the 
term 'domestic affections' in a somewhat general sense, 
including the sum total of those motives which impel 
toward marriage and the begetting of offspring. If we 
distinguish between the animal passions and the higher 
domestic affections, we shall find that the latter quite 
often check rather than increase population by making 
parents more considerate of the future of their children, 
and unwilling to risk their best interests by having too 
many to provide for." 

The present writer regrets that Professor Carver did not 
embrace the opportunity, in this excellent handling of 
a difficult subject, to make use of the new and superior 
piece of terminology supplied by John Rae, — "the effec- 
tive desire of offspring." (See Rae's Letters to Mill, Eco- 
nomic Journal, March, 1902.) Adapting Carver's thought 
and expression to that of Rae, the whole matter may be 
restated thus. 

In respect to the normal individual at any time there 
is first a certain state of the "domestic affections," which 
is "the sum total of those motives which impel toward 
marriage and the begetting [and rearing] of offspring." 
And secondly, over against this, there is a certain state 
of the "general scope of [economic] wants." The imme- 
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diate outcome of the two opposed sets of motives is "the 
effective desire of offspring" of the individual. Accord- 
ing as one or the other prevails, his "effective desire of off- 
spring" will be weak or strong. 

From any given degree of strength of the effective de- 
sire of offspring in any individual will emerge a certain 
line of action touching things economic and domestic, which 
we may call the maintenance of a standard of living. The 
maintenance or possession of a high standard of living 
corresponds to a low effective desire of offspring, and vice 
versa. 

If the general scope of economic wants is widened and 
deepened (and hence, other things being equal, the stand- 
ard of living is raised), it may be either because of increased 
influence of economic interests respecting the individual's 
own self, or respecting his offspring. The effective desire 
of offspring may be low and the standard of living high, 
either in a very selfish, vain, and luxurious person or in 
one the opposite of this who feels keenly his responsibility 
for the future of his children or child. Reasonable consid- 
eration of the truly "best interests" of children is, with 
persons of this class, often replaced by over-ambition for 
them. 

In respect to society and the ups and downs of population 
during considerable periods of time we have to go deeper 
still in our analysis, and to place what Rae calls the "in- 
stincts of society" touching matters of marriage and pro- 
creation beneath the principle of "domestic affections" 

of the individual. 

C. W. Mixtek. 
The University of Vermont. 



